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BULLETIN 
February, 1939 


I. Fourteenth Annual Conference. — The Fourteenth 
Annual Conference of the Secondary Education Board is to be held 
at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel in Philadelphia on Friday and 
Saturday, February 24 and 25. Professor George Boas, of Johns 
Hopkins University, will deliver the principal address of the Con- 
ference on Friday evening. His subject will be “The Revolt Against 
Realism: A Sermon.” On Saturday morning Dr. Allan V. Heely, 
Headmaster of The Lawrenceville School, will speak. The title 
of his address will be “On Minding Our Own Business.” 

We believe that the program, printed below, forecasts an 
interesting session in Philadelphia. The section meetings will 
offer for discussion a wide variety of subjects, and it will be 
obviously to a school’s advantage to be represented by several 
delegates. We urge headmasters and headmistresses, therefore, 
to do all they can to make it possible for members of their faculties 
to attend the meetings. 

Your attention is called to the new Day School Group (Friday, 
2.30—4.30 P.M.). This section has just been added to the program, 
as a result of a recent report to the Executive Committee, which 
made it clear that the problems of day schools — in many cases 
very different from those of boarding schocls — have not up to 
now been properly recognized by the Secondary Education Board. 
The meeting will present an opportunity for day school adminis- 
trators and teachers to talk over their common difficulties. 

The Librarians’ Group (Saturday, 9.00-11.00 A.M.) is another 
new meeting. We hope that many school librarians and others 
interested in libraries will be able to be present. 

Immediately following the Friday evening dinner and just 
before the address of welcome, there is to be fifteen minutes of 
singing by a chorus from one of the member schools. This pleasant 
interlude has been planned by the Board’s Standing Committee 
on Music. 

Delegates in their free moments will want to examine the dis- 
play of art work done by pupils in schools near Philadelphia. 
The publishers’ exhibits also will be of particular interest to teachers. 
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To make attendance at the Annual Conference an enjoyable 
experience will be one of the tasks of the Hospitality Committee 
(listed at the end of the program). Its members will wear distinc- 
tive badges, so that they may be easily identified, and will ex- 
pect to be accosted freely by those seeking information or help. 
Their special duties will be to assist women attending alone, to 
introduce delegates to one another, and to usher at the dinner. 
For the benefit of out-of-town visitors, Dr. Gummere and his 
committee are preparing a mimeographed sheet, containing infor- 
mation regarding sights to be seen in Philadelphia and possible 
trips for Saturday afternoon, as well as a comprehensive list of 
eating places near the hotel. This sheet will be obtainable at the 
Registration Desk. 


PROGRAM 


Friday, February 24 
11.00 A.M. — Registration begins. 
2.30-4.30 P.M. — Section Meetings (Group I): 


Day School Group 


Chairman, Mr. Witson Parkutyt, Headmaster, Collegiate School. 
(Subject and speakers to be announced.) 


English 
Chairman, Mr. Aran R. Biackmer, Phillips Academy. 
(Subject to be announced.) 
Mr. Epwarp R. Scort, The Phillips Exeter Academy. 


“What Can We Learn from the Teaching of English in 
England?” 
Mr. Ranpo.ten Cuaurcaityt, The Lawrenceville School. 


Mathematics 
Chairman, HERMAN P. Bretnincer, Germantown Friends School. 
“How the College Board Examinations are Affecting Mathe- 
matics Curricula in Secondary Schools.” 
Panel Speakers: Mr. C. A. Ewrnc, The Tome School. 
Mr. Josepx B. SHane, George School. 


Modern Languages 


Chairman, MapvamMe Marrue E. Metcuror, The Baldwin School. 
(Subject and speakers to be announced.) 
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Religious Education 

Chairman, Mr. Howarp L. Rusenpbatt, The Hill School. 

“The School and Worship.” 
Miss Maupe-Loutse Srrayer, Academic Dean, The Masters 
School. 

“The Relation of Religious Education to the Church.” 
Rev. Rosert G. ANprus, Counselor to Protestant Students, Colum- 
bia University. 


4.30-6.30 P.M. — Section Meetings (Group II): 


Administrators’ Group 
Chairman, Mr. STANLEY R. YARNALL, Headmaster, Germantown 
Friends School. 
“Readiness for Secondary School: What Is It?” 
(Speakers to be announced.) 


Latin 


Chairman, Mr. Russe.t C. Birce, The Hotchkiss School. 
(Subject and speakers to be announced.) 


Natural Science 


Chairman, Mr. Joun C. Hoaa, The Phillips Exeter Academy. 
“The Advantages, the Limitations and the Difficulties of a 
Physical Sciences Course.” 
Panel Speakers: Dr. Joun R. Suypam, St. Mark’s School. 
Mk. Joun C. Hoaa, The Phillips Exeter Academy. 


Social Studies 
Chairman, Miss ALLEGRA Woopwortn, The Shipley School. 
“Practical Training in Citizenship.” 
Panel Speakers: Mr. R. D. Brirron, Loomis School. 
Mr. Leonarp Kenworrtnuy, Friends’ Central 
School. 


Mr. Epwarp Putiiwe, Headmaster, Millbrook 
School. 


7.00 P.M. — Dinner. Informal dress. 
Address of welcome, 
Miss Euizasetu F. Jonnson, Headmistress, The Baldwin School. 


Report of Chairman of Executive Committee, Mr. Arruur S. 
Roserts, St. George’s School. 

Address: ‘““‘The Revolt Against Realism: a Sermon.” 

Proressor GEorGE Boas, Johns Hopkins University. 


Saturday, February 25 


9.00-11.00 A.M. — Section Meetings (Group III): 
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Elementary School Group 
Chairman, Mr. Cart N. Hotmes, Headmaster, Hawken School. 
“Physical Education in the Elementary School Period.” 
Mr. J. Sruart Wickens, Department of Physical Education, 


Yale University. 


Librarians’ Group 
Chairman, Mr. Paut G. Caancetxor, The Hill School. 

“How Can the Interests of the Libraries in all Types of 
Schools Represented in the Secondary Education Board Be 
Served Best by This Library Group?” 

(Speakers to be announced.) 


Music 


Chairman, Mr. Howarp ABE x, Milton Academy. 
“What the Colleges Expect as Preparation.” 
Proressor VINCENT Morcan, Amherst College. 


“What is Done in the Early Grades.” 
Mr. Hector CHornierE, The Fessenden School. 
“What is Done at the Baldwin School.”’ 
Miss Bertua Haropinec, The Baldwin School. 


“What Progress Has Been Made Toward College Entrance 


Credit in Music?” 


(Three or four speakers — five minutes each.) 
Studio and Shop 
Chairman, Mrs. BEATRICE VAN Ness, Beaver Country Day School. 
“Modern Trends in Secondary School Instruction.” 


(Round table discussion.) 


(There will also be a speaker, whose name and subject will 


be announced later.) 


11.00-12.00 — Business Meeting. 
12.00 M 


— Address: “On Minding Our Own Business.” 


Dr. ALLAN V. Heety, Headmaster, The Lawrenceville School. 





Hospitality Committee 


Mrs. Eimer Craic 

Miss ELeEANorR DE VILBISS 

Mr. WitiiAM Eves 

Mr. CLayTon FARADAY 

Mr. Cuarwes A. HARTER 

Miss Racuet LETCHWORTH 

Mr. Rosert LYLE 

Mrs. J. R. Lynes 

Mr. AtFRED G. NICHOLSON 

Miss JosepHINE J. WILLIAMS 

Dr. Joun F. GumMere, Chairman 
Mr. H. A. Domrincovicn, ex-officio 


Friends’ Central School 
The Episcopal Academy 
George School 

Friends’ Central School 
The Hill School 

Westtown School 

Sidwell Friends School 

The Shipley School 

The Lawrenceville School 
The Baldwin School 
William Penn Charter School 
Germantown Friends School 
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Registration will begin at eleven o'clock on Friday morning, 
and all who can are urged to register and buy their dinner tickets 
early. 

The Letter of Call went out on January 30, and a second notice 
will follow soon, with copies of the final printed program. All 
schools, member and non-member, are cordially invited to be rep- 
resented at this Fourteenth Conference. No registration fee will 
be charged. Dinner tickets will be $2.50, including tip. Please 
return the reply postcard promptly, listing clearly the names of 
delegates who expect to attend, and stating the number who wish to 
reserve dinner tickets. There will be a choice of fish or meat. 
Preferences must be expressed in advance. Reservations by letter 
also will be accepted. 


II. Questionnaires. — Early in December questionnaires — 
one on Mcdern Foreign Languages and one on Classical Languages 
— were distributed to more than two hundred schools. The returns 
have been gratifyingly numerous, and we hope to be able to tabulate 
the results soon. Needless to say, preparations for the Conference 
are delaying us somewhat. All member schools will receive copies 
of the report, and copies will be sent as well to the non-member 
schools which participated in these studies. 

In order that the Secondary Education Board may send out 
only expertly framed questionnaires, the Executive Committee 
recently voted that all such documents must either be drawn up 
by the Bureau of Research or be approved by the Bureau. Chair- 
men of Standing Committees are being requested always to send to 
the office of the Board any questionnaires which they plan to dis- 
tribute. This plan not only will lead toward an improvement of the 
Board’s questionnaires, but will also enable us to distribute them 
more effectively. Heretofore committees have worked indepen- 
dently, and sometimes it has happened that several have mailed 
questionnaires at the same time. To save schools from similar 
bombardments in the future, we seek now, by increased co- 
operation, to preclude the possibility of conflict. 


III. Reading Studies. — We are grateful indeed to the 
schools which have taken part in the Board's studies of reading 
preferences of Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Grade girls, and of Sixth, 
Eighth, and Ninth Grade boys. (It will be remembered that 
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last year the Board completed its investigation of Seventh Grade 
boys.) 

The Reading Committee held a meeting at Milton Academy 
on January 28. According to its present plans, the Nominating 
Lists for the several grades will be distributed early in the spring. 
By fall the final Reading Lists will be ready. 


IV. 1939 Examination Program. — We wish to announce 
a slight revision of the 1939 Secondary Education Board examina- 
tion schedule. The Otis Higher Form Self-administering Test 
will no longer be offered. In its place the Board will recommend the 
use of its own Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test, now being dis- 
tributed through the Educational Records Bureau (see page 9 ). 
Since the J. S. A. T. is a two-hour test, it is being scheduled for 
Wednesday morning, May 31, 9.30-11.30. The rest of the program 
will remain the same. (See page 4, Definition of Requirements 
for 1939.) 


REVIEWS 


Editor: Huan K. Wricat, 
2769 Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 


Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test 


In a Report of Progress for the BuLLetin for November, 
1938, 1 wrote, in reference to the examining function of the 
Secondary Education Board. 

“Tt is clearly evident that there is a basis of mutual confidence, 
and a community of aim between the Secondary Education Board 
and the Educational Records Bureau that opens the way for very 
large co-operation between the two organizations in the future.” 

Since that was written, and in accordance with the wishes 
of the Secondary Education Board, two members of the Bureau 
of Research, Dr. A. L. Lincoln and the undersigned have met 
with Mr. John M. Stalnaker of the College Entrance Examination 
Board in conference at Lawrenceville School to suggest a plan 
of co-operation. 

Quite apart from the desire of each of these organizations 
for friendly relations with the other, there were two considerations 
which pointed toward a closer working agreement. One was that 
the S. E. B., when it undertook the task of constructing this test, 
wished that the test when finished might be found useful beyond 
the limits of its own organization. The other was that the E. R. B. 
—an organization which by its very nature was able to pub- 
licize and distribute tests more effectively than the S. E. B.— 
needed such a test as the Junior 8. A. T. in its portfolio. Both 
of these considerations pointed towards collaboration. 

There was another consideration, however, which was fore- 
most in our minds in the conference referred to. That was to 
make sure that the flexibility of the test, its scope for growth and 
change from year to year, as changes appeared advisable, should 
be completely safeguarded. 

For it is to be remembered — and I am afraid that I did not 
emphasize this fact sufficiently in the November report — that 
the suggestion which started the S. E. B. on the task of constructing 
this test came from Professor Carl C. Bngham of the College 
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Entrance Examination Board, and without the generous, and con- 
stant advice and the expert direction of the Princeton office of 
the C. E. E. B. there would be no Junior 8. A. T. Dr. Brigham’s 
assistant Cecil C. Brolyer was unstinting with his help when the 
enterprise began to take shape. Mr. John M. Stalnaker since 
he became connected with the C. E. E. B. has been tireless in his 
interest and effort; it is indeed to him that the S. E. B. is indebted 
for the progress of the test since 1937. The consideration which 
came first when we thought about collaboration with the E. R. B., 
was that this close connection with the C. E. E. B. might be pre- 
served just so long as the C. E. E. B. were good enough to lend us 
their aid. 

At our conference a plan for the allocation of functions was 
drawn up and agreed to. A special committee consisting of Mr. 
Frederick J. V. Hancox of Lawrenceville School, Dr. Ben D. Wood 
of Columbia University, Director of the E. R. B., and the under- 
signed had been appointed to make final arrangements. This com- 
mittee met in New York on November 23, and had before it the 
proposals agreed to at the conference at Lawrenceville. 

In an extremely amicable meeting all these proposals were 
agreed to and accepted without change. ‘ 

In brief there will be no modification which affects the con- 
struction, development or analysis of the test, or the final compre- 
hensive reporting on the test as a whole. These functions remain 
under the direction of Mr. Stalnaker. But the E. R. B. will distrib- 
ute the tests, score them (except for the experimental sections), 
and report results to the individual schools. 

It was deemed necessary to retain for the present the two- 
dollar fee already announced, with the expectation that a pro- 
gressive reduction in this fee will be possible as the test comes into 
wider use. It was decided also, to prepare a leaflet to be distributed 
by the E. R. B. which shall give schools a fuller understanding 
of the nature and purpose of the Junior 8S. A. T. By the time 
this BULLETIN appears, this leaflet will be completed. 

In the administration of the tests the E. R. B. will exercise 
the same scrupulous attention to details—the use of the Practice 
Booklets, careful observance of directions to candidates, the 
return of all books used and unused—as has been practiced in 
the past. The changes, therefore, affect the schools in only one 
way, namely, that the Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test will now 
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be ordered directly from the Educational Records Bureau, for 
use at any time in the school year, and in conjunction, or not in 
conjunction, with other tests used in a general testing program. 
The address of the Educational Records Bureau i: 437 West 
59th Street, New York, N. Y. 

This conclusion of the matter seems to me to be eminently 
satisfactory, because it both safeguards and promotes the interests 
and objectives of each of the organizations concerned. The nego- 
tiations have been marked throughout by the understanding and 
sympathy which each organization has shown for the purposes 
and obligations of the other. 

— Joun A. Lester, Chairman 
Bureau of Reseach. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
December, 1938 


In the last three issues of this magazine there have been 
appearing reports of the results of recent studies in the understand- 
ing of the nature of childhood and youth. The December issue 
is devoted to the period of adolescence. I am of the opinion that 
a considerable number of the ideas presented are not entirely new, 
but the research studies which are reported are recent studies. 
Even those who claim to know a great deal about the adolescent 
youth will find that a careful reading of several of the articles 
will be time well spent. 

Caroline B. Zachry in her article entitled Some General Charac- 
teristics of Adolescence reminds us again that secondary education 
has characteristically failed to take sufficient account of the student, 
and proceeds to tell us a great deal about this secondary school 
student whom we are trying to educate. She feels that ‘attempts 
at the revision of the curriculum have reckoned too little with the 
adolescent as a personality; educational psychology has concerned 
itself largely with finding out how to do more efficiently what is 
already being done. . .” Miss Zachry gives us a particularly good 
account of the “strains” operating in adolescent youth. She considers 
these strains from three essential points of view: “Strains deriving 
from physical development and from the reactivation of interest in 
the body; strains deriving from social adaptations in the transition 
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from childhood to adulthood; and strains deriving from with- 
drawal from adults and their control.” 


Guiding The Adolescent by Mary Cover Jones, gives us some re- 
sults of youth studies which were carried out in the Institute of 
Child Welfare, University of California. When the characteris- 
tics of adolescence are understood, efficient guidance becomes 
possible. The author considers guidance from the point of view 
of helping the adolescent to achieve independence, to develop nor- 
mally heterosexual interests, and to build individual integrity. A 
particularly good point in the article drives home the characteristic 
desire of youth to attain prestige and we teachers are given some 
“pointers” concerning the proper handling of this desire. The 
author’s conclusion is that “guiding the adolescent necessitates 
furnishing him with opportunities for making decisions, for achiev- 
ing status among his boy and girl associates, and for building 
individual patterns of behavior which will lead toward a mature 
and integrated personality.” 

Two book reviews in this issue lead me to believe that our 
own libraries should be increased through the purchase of Alice 
V. Keliher’s Life and Growth, and W. Carson Ryan’s Mental Health 
Through Education. 

Alice Keliher makes a significant contribution to the Decem- 
ber issue of this Magazine. The article, called How Can We Use 
The Insight of Youth, is a report of student discussions based upon 
a “movie project.” The type of project is best described in Miss 
Keliher’s footnote to the article: 

“My discussions with students have been part of the Motion 

Picture Project of the Commission on Human Relations. 

In these situations a film is shown. The film is selected from 

feature photoplays to depict some aspects of human relations 

situations. The film is treated by the group as a sort of case 
study. The students are encouraged by the leader to study 
the motivations, the needs, the desires, and the interrelations 
of the people in the film scenes.” 

There is some real education going on here! 


— Rosert N. HILkerrt, 
The Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. 
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THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL 
December, 1938 


Perhaps one of the most striking developments in modern 
educational practice is the revolutionary change which has come 
over the reading material offered to children of the elementary 
school age. Gone, but not so recently that they can be forgotten, 
are those sugar-coated sermons, those stern maxims, and those 
decorous adventures that did so much to stiffen the morale, weary 
the imagination, and strain the eyes of generations of childish 
readers. The passing of the old-fashioned “primer”? has meant 
the eclipse of a distinctive art form, the conventional wood-cut 
with its rigid figures and murky outlines and that other horror 
of text-book ornamentation, the tinted lithograph. With improve- 
ments in literary quality and interest value have come corre- 
spondingly important changes in illustrations and type forms. 
Indeed, in some of the more recent books the pictures are given 
equal emphasis with the text; while the current tendency towards 
full-page photograph material threatens to reduce the reading 
matter to mere captions or by-lines. 

The increasing use of illustrations raises some pertinent ques- 
tions which are answered in part by William A. Miller of the Butler 
School, Springfield, Illinois, in his article What Children See In 
Pictures. Basing his study on the problem on the assumption 
that the purpose of illustrations is to aid the child in his compre- 
hension of the reading matter, Mr. Miller has been conducting a 
systematic investigation to determine what a child really does 
see in a picture. One hundred Springfield nine-year olds furnished 
the data for this study. They were asked to tell what they saw 
in six pictures, without the stimulation of any outside suggestion 
or guidance. More specifically, information was sought to dis- 
cover not only how many individual items which together make 
up a picture were seen, but also what ideas were suggested for 
help in interpreting the reading matter. 

The results of Mr. Miller’s research may be summarized as 
follows: (1) Most children reported seeing relatively few of the 
items which make up a picture. (2) The items of a picture are 
seen in isolation rather than as parts of a unified whole. (3) The 
most important items in a picture often escape the notice of the 
children. (4) Pictures do not increase the child’s comprehension 
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of the reading matter to any appreciable degree. (5) If pictures 
are to be an effective aid to the understanding of the printed mate- 
rial which they accompany, teachers will need to direct the atten- 
tion of their pupils to important items in the pictures and to develop 
the interpretation of these items. 

The failure of pictures to help children understand the material 
which they read in stories is probably the most illuminating feature 
of Mr. Miller’s investigation. It is possible, of course, that the 
reading matter submitted was so simple that pictures were not 
needed to assist in interpreting the content. It is also possible 
that the pictures themselves were merely illustrative and presented 
no ideas in addition to those suggested by the reading matter. 
On the other hand, the failure of the pictures to increase the chil- 
dren’s comprehension of what they were reading may have been 
due to misinterpretation. It is a well known fact, for instance, 
that children are disturbed and repelled by illustrations that 
do not conform to their ideas of what a character or a scene should 
look like. The effect of a story, though vividly created in words, 
may be utterly destroyed by pictures that do not carry out the 
reader’s rather than the artist’s conception. 

The general implication underlying Mr. Miller’s findings is 
that the importance of illustrations in books for children has been 
over-emphasized. Certainly there is need for a more scientific 
attitude and a more discriminating selective technique on the part 
of those who assemble material of this kind. If pictures are to be 
used at all, they should be made as appropriate as possible to 
the age and comprehension of the children for whom they are 
intended. It is to be hoped that Mr. Miller’s information will help 
to check the current trend, not entirely limited to juvenile litera- 
ture, towards over-simplification. Illustrations should not be 
used as crutches in reading, and there is genuine danger in the grow- 
ing fashion of displaying picture-stories without words. It should 
still be made possible for the child reader to derive pleasure and 
inspiration from the vision invoked in his mind’s eye. 

— Henry B. Ross, 
Princeton Country Day School, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 
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THE SCHOOL REVIEW 
December and January, 1938-1939 
Dewey and MacLean 
(December) 

Two outstanding articles in the December Schoo, Review 
are reviews of books—books which I have not (as yet) read at 
the time when I write these comments. According to Frank N. 
Freeman of the University of Chicago, John Dewey in Experience 
and Education (The Kappa Delti Pi Lecture Series. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. xii plus 116. $1.25) makes a not wholly 
successful attempt to resolve the progressive-conservative contro- 
versy in education. Dr. Dewey points out that mere “experience” 
on the part of a learner is not enough, since his whole waking life- 
time, even any part of it spent in a traditional-type classroom, 
is bound to be made up of experience of sorts. He discriminates 
between good and bad forms of education by applying the test of 
the quality of experience which they provide. Good experience 
must have continuity of growth, it must be integrated or organized 
and it must take account of the future as well as of the present. 
Professor Freeman raises the question as to whether these criteria 
are empirical or speculative—drawn from the accumulated wisdom 
of mankind expressed in judgments made on actual situations 
or from the ruminations of an individual in an armchair working 
out a speculative system. He answers this question by the state- 
ment that he feels Dewey’s principles to be largely speculative in 
origin—and points out the danger that they may be used as shibbo- 
leths just as Dewey’s earlier general catalogue of “experience” 
has been used as a shibboleth by half-baked educators. ‘‘Dewey 
has pointed the way to the empirical method, but he himself has 
only partly followed the way.” Nevertheless, Dewey's book will 
probably be of value in disseminating the notion that, even in 
progressive education, the experience and training of the teacher, 
the wisdom of the past, and the exercise of control and direction 
are of fundamental value. 

One answer to the question, ““What is good experience?” 
is provided in Scholars, Workers, and Gentlemen, by Malcolm S. 
MacLean (The Inglis Lecture, 1938. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 1938. Pp. 86. $1.00), here reviewed by 
B. Lamar Johnson of Stephens College. Dr. MacLean asserts 
that we have not yet determined “what kind of an end product 
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or what kinds of end products we want to issue from our schools’’; 
that only a few persons are qualified to become scholars, and 
that a world composed of scholars might leave a good deal to be 
desired, anyhow; and that real education should go beyond the 
production of “successful” workers. He believes that schools 
should train genilemen—persons of culture. A cultured man, as 
MacLean conceives him, is ‘‘one who finds himself at home and at 
ease in all the varieties of situations with which life presents him, and 
with all people with whom, day by day, he rubs elbows in greater 
or less intimacy”. Scholars can afford but little of the training 
leading to such culture, but workers need much of it. Such an 
objective could be attained by a school system running in three 
parallel channels, with cross-cuts from one to the other: the first 
channel to provide training in fundamental skills and techniques; 
the second, to provide general education and culture; the 
third, to provide special, intensive training. This is not a ready- 
made program, but it is a suggestive one. 

As the first step in the program of “intensive and extensive 
research and experimentation” need to develop it, we suggest that 
the term “gentleman” be taken to include a belief in God (this is 
a point usually omitted from such discussions); a set of general 
and detailed standards and habits of honor, honesty, and thorough- 
ness; and a liberal but profound belief in the past glories and future 
greatness of the United States of America. So equipped, a student 
might be better able to cope with the later continuity, integration, 
and development of his desirable experiences. 


Semantics and Society 
(December) 

In An Integrative Approach to the Social-Cultural Aspects of 
Language, Walter V. Kaulfers lives up to his title. He proposes 
that more attention be given to “the development of insights into 
the social nature and influence of language’’ and to “the nurture 
of interests and appreciations in the field of communication’’. 
Hampered as we are by our ignorance of semantics, we cannot 
adequately appraise Dr. Kaulfer’s contribution. He reports in 
some detail work being done at the Menlo School, Menlo Park, 
California, in an orientation course in language arts. It is all 
very interesting and (since the course includes many fields of human 
knowledge and cuts right across the traditional lines of depart- 
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mental organization) a bit confusing. Here and there we run across 
bits which are novel and stimulating; e.g. “‘Fundamentalism and 
modernism in religion today ultimately represent but two schools 
of linguistic interpretation—the one literal and the other figurative’. 
This is an integrative approach, indeed! 

Art Education and Society 

The social gong is rung in a slightly different key by William 
G. Whitford in Art Education and Euthenics. “Does art play an 
important role in the social forces which are making our modern 
world?’ Apparently, it may. “Art makes a contribution to the 
modern school program and to the activities of economic and social 
life in three ways: (1) through funclionalism—practical use of 
arts in living; (2) through apprecialion—enjoyable contacts with the 
arts; (3) through crealion—participation in the creative and pro- 
ductive arts.” This is to say, “the pupil will learn to think, to 
enjoy, and to act as an intelligent individual in matters of art.” 

Before we write our own contribution, entitled “Integrated 
Non-Euclidean Astronomy as a Socio-Euthenical Approach to 
the Biological Quasi-Hypotheses of Interstellar Space’, we are 
going to re-read “When I Heard the Learn’d Astronomer’, by 
Walt Whitman. 

Changing Class Sizes 
(December) 

In Creating the Functional Class by Continuous Reclassification 
Wallace A. Manheimer goes into the problems of class size thor- 
oughly. His article is a long one, and much of it is not applicable to 
independent schools, but it contains some vital ideas. Chief of 
these is that by making up several divisions of a course with inter- 
changeable parts, so to speak, one may be able to shift pupils at 
will; and that this shifting should be done so as to insure completion 
and mastery of a subject rather than the attainment of a given 
percentage mark for promotion. “This objective mears that the 
upper and the lower groups of pupils who are not profiting by re- 
maining in the class should be shifted into other classes or places 
in the school where they will have a chance to do work in consonance 
with their ability. The seats thus left vacant should, where possible, 
be filled by pupils who will profit by being in the class.” Also, 
“the size of a class conditions teaching’, and “the function of 
instruction, a quality and a quantity which varies from subject 
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to subject and also within a subject from time to time, should be 
the criterion of judgment and the basis for dynamic administrative 
procedure”. There is not space to comment upon the vistas which 
these ideas open up, except to say that Mr. Manheimer’s theories 
might prehaps be worthy of some attention from the Bureau of 
Research of the S. E. B. 


Commercial Training 
(January) 


Is there room for the teaching of subjects like typewriting 
and shorthand among the esoteric hegemony of arcana which make 
up the average independent-school curriculum? Such a query 
doubtless deserves the reference to Board Examinations or the 
contemptuous silence which it will receive from some of those 
(if any) who read it. Remodeling Your Commercial Department, 
by E. G. Blackstone, does not discuss the independent-school 
“angles” of this topic; but there remains a residue which is worth 
more than a glance. “Little consideration has been given to the 
possibility that all secondary-school pupils need education for 
common business activities met in home, school and social situa- 
tions. . . . Ability to handle bank accounts, business papers, busi- 
ness law (from the consumer point of view) are perhaps fully as 
important as is appreciation of literature, or mathematics, or lan- 
guages. .. . The major problems facing American voters today 
are frequently economic in nature—problems such as taxation, 
old-age security, balancing the budget, pump priming, and national 
housing. How shall pupils be made intelligent about these ques- 
tions?’ Some of the answers given by the author include (1) 
consumer business education for all pupils; (2) economic citizen- 
ship for all pupils through a course in contemporary economic 
problems, taught by either social science or business teachers; 
(3) vocational education for business jobs, including occupational 
intelligence, essential business traits, and business-organization 
principles and relationships; (4) personal-use courses, notably 
typewriting and shorthand. Certainly any college student or pro- 
fessional man, as well as any business man, would profit immensely 
through being properly trained in typewriting and shorthand at 
an age when such training can be permanently assimilated. Such 
training could be presented in one year or even in one term, and 
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it would save its beneficiary hours, days, and weeks of time through- 
out the course of his entire life. 


Brief Mention 
(December) 


The Selected References for December are on Higher Edu- 
cation. 


(January) 


Effective Enrichment of the Textbook in Foreign Language, by 
Vera L. Peacock, while not directly applicable to high-pressure 
examination preparation, contains many suggestions for enrich- 
ment which seem practical and valuable. 


Reorganization of the Secondary Schools of Germany, by William 
T. Meyer, is concerned much more with curriculum and schedule 
than with subject-matter. It is interesting, however, to see what 
the Germans are doing, since one can never tell when such infor- 
mation may explode into the limelight. 


Teacher Assignments Versus Workbook Assignments, by George 
A. Motter, reports an investigation indicating that the teaching 
of social studies by the work-book method is, if anything, inferior 
to the teacher-directed recitation-discussion method—even for 
the effective learning of factual data. The teacher-directed method 
seems effective in direct ratio to the ability of the pupils. 

In “Educational News” there is a discussion which indicates 
that the teaching of science in public high schools and junior high 
schools leaves something to be desired. 


The North Central Association was confirmed by the Appellate 
Court in its legal victory over the State of North Dakota. The 
point of this victory, as you may remember from a previous refer- 
ence in the BULLETIN, was that the State had no control over a 
voluntary educational association. This is reassuring news, es- 
pecially when compared with the picture of German education 
given in this same issue of THe ScHoot Review. 

The Selected References this month are on Secondary-School 
Instruction, with especial reference to Curriculum, Methods of 
Teaching and Study and Supervision, and Measurement. 
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New Books 
(December) 

David Segel, senior specialist in tests and measurements of 
the United States Office of Education, has compiled a bulletin 
on The Nature and Use of the Cumulative Record. 

A forty-eight page pamphlet, Educational Freedom — A Study 
Guide for Use by Professional Groups and Educational Institutions, 
is for sale at twenty-five cents by the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation at 310 West Ninetieth Street, New York City. 

A book apparently worth reading (“. . . it is a book no teacher 
or administrator can afford to overlook’’) is Emotion and the Educa- 
tive Process, by Daniel Alfred Prescott. It is subtitled ““A Report 
of the Committee on the Relation of Emotion to the Educative 
Process” (Washington: American Council on Education, 1938. 
Pp. xviii plus 324. $1.50). 


(January) 

Were We Guinea Pigs? by the Class of 1938, University High 
School, Ohio State University. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1938. Pp. x plus 304. $2.00. 

Apparently, there is some doubt as to whether we were or not. 

Reading in High Gear, by Mabel Vinson Cage. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1938. Pp. x plus 348. 1.48. 

The reviewer of THe Scnoot Review calls this valuable for either 

teacher or pupil for a developmental program in reading. 

The Education of Youth for Leadership, by Arthur L. Jones. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. xx plus 246. 
$2.00. 

Apparently a general treatment of a subject which ought to be of in- 


terest to Board schools. 
— Harrison L. REINKE, 


Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Mass. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
November 12 — January 7 
Education in Democracy 
A survey of recent numbers of Scnoot AND Society leaves 
one with the distinct impression that what concerns educators most 
deeply at the moment is the important and encompassing problem 
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of the function of education in a democracy. Too recent to be 
dulled in significance or in force, the example of Germany’s schools 
and universities, shaped for centuries as cultural strongholds to 
enrich the world, yet suddenly debased into bludgeoning weapons 
by the hand of a Philistine dictator, causes a thinking world to 
take heed and to pause long enough to evaluate educational 
methods, as well as the institutions which propound them, and 
to see if, indeed, they fit well in a world of changing economic 
and spiritual values; if, indeed, they furnish a guarantee to de- 
mocracy, or show, on the other hand, symptoms of changing like the 
chameleon to assume the character and hue of a ripening political 
regime. 

Is the American system proof against all that assails de- 
mocracy? Or is it destined, as German and Italian institutions of 
learning were unhappily destined, to promote such propaganda 
as future overlords might fancy as fattening diet for Napoleonic 
schemes? If, as Thomas Mann has said, “religion and democracy 
are identical in ideals’, then it would appear that the early church- 
founded schools and universities had actually a head-start in the 
erection of a firm democratic state, that they did indeed foster 
free church in a free state. 

In his address before a regional conference of the Association 
of American Colleges, reprinted in its entirety in the January 7th 
number of Scoot ANp Society, President J. H. Reynolds of 
Hendrix College, discusses at length this matter of education and 
democracy. Titled The Private College in Building and Conserving 
Democracy, the dissertation limits itself to the position of the so- 
called “‘private college” in the democratic state. The terminology 
is confusing. The designation “private” is here used in contra- 
distinction to the state-operated, tax-supported institutions; it de- 
scribes those colleges supported by voluntary gift or contribution, 
and administered not by a political, but rather by an independent 
board of trustees. President Reynolds points to the danger of 
political control of public schools. He emphasizes the salutary 
influence of private colleges in the matter of scholarship and creative 
thinking. “Human progress rests on wise thinking”, he says. 
“Democracy seeks the highest intellectual and spiritual life, the 
most creative thinking, and the largest freedom of expression. 
The dictator stifles intellect; expels thinkers and scholars; and 
regiments education, industry, and religion”. 
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In the field of higher education, the private college nurtures 
also, as basic and stabilizing, independence, initiative, and self- 
reliance—virtues which are the very negation of all that the dictator 
takes for granted, yea, demands in his subjects. Religion as a 
“common-law principle’ should, Dr. Reynolds believes, permeate 
all education. “Our fathers,’ he says, ’’put religion at the heart 
of elementary, secondary, and higher education”. And this, he 
maintains, is one reason why our early colleges exerted such pro- 
found influence in the founding of our democratic institutions 
and in promulgating the democratic doctrine for future generations 
of Americans. 

We find affirmation of all the foregoing theories in the report 
of a two-year study by the Educational Policies Commission of 
the National Education Association. In its issue of November 12, 
ScHOOL AND Society covers this report, The Purposes of Education 
in American Democracy, which seeks to indicate “how the schools 
can become a powerful force in correcting social ills and building 
a democracy”. The Commission assumes that democracy is the 
established social policy. A new pattern of procedure is offered 
the school, based on such ideals of democracy as “‘the general wel- 
fare’, ‘civil liberties”, “the appeal to reason’, and the “‘consent 
of the governed”. This current report of the Commission is the 
third in a series of volumes interpreting the meaning of democracy 
for education. 

Dean William F. Russell begins his report to the Trustees 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, with this challenge: 
“Democracy must preserve itself. ... We have been searching 
for the dangers and diseases of democracy. . . . We must modify 
existing pressures or oppose them with others. Some of the most 
powerful forces are beyond our control, others we can use as we 
desire. . . . Highly important among these man-controlled forces 
is education, and it should constantly operate to keep the balance. 
In its fundamental sense, this is education for democracy.” A 
meeting of minds is clearly indicated, Dean Russell feels, if the 
principles not so much of political democracy but especially of 
economic democracy are to be promoted by education. Ill-timed 
propaganda, careless use of facts, bias, and innuendo are not the 
equipment of the thoughtful scholar. Scholarship feeds upon wis- 
dom and upon patience, and it is “to scholarship that democracy 
must trust its fate and its progress”. 
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Briefer Mention 

Adult Education. To any New Yorker who has seen bearded 
Jewish octogenarians fervently studying the so-called ‘Easy 
English Books” in the branch libraries of the Lower East Side, 
the idea of “adult education”, somewhat more publicized in recent 
years, is one which challenges. The announcement by the Works 
Progress Administration that educational opportunities will be 
offered to an additional half million adults this winter is cheering 
news. The educational programs, as applied not only to adults, 
but also in the field of the nursery schools, have been one of the 
notable achievements of the W. P. A. More than one million 
illiterate persons have been taught to read and write—a basic edu- 
cational feat which greatly extends the cultural horizon of America. 

President Seymour's First Report. In his first annual report, 
Yale University’s new president, Charles Seymour, rededicates 
the university not merely as a training school but as that greatest 
of all educational Utopias, a “seat of higher learning’, under con- 
stant compulsion to enlarge the fund of knowledge which mankind 
has at his command. ‘We are pledged,” President Seymour says, 
“to the preservation and enrichment of learning and the train- 
ing of men.” 


‘ 


At a time when all endowed institutions give thought to the 
cultivation of sources of material enrichment, Dr. Seymour's 
emphasis on intellectual enrichment and the conservation of men’s 
minds, rather than their money, strikes a refreshing note. 

—Rosert E. Bacon, 
St. George’s School, Newport, R. I. 
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COMMENTS ON CURRENT LITERATURE IN THE 
SUBJECT FIELDS 


1. Art 


The Bauhaus Exhibition 


The Bauhaus exhibition now at the Museum of Modern Art 
claims to be “an answer to the question; How can the artist be 
trained to take his place in the machine age?” and also that the 
Bauhaus teaches, “above all, a modern philosophy of design’’. 
These, and other more extravagant assertions, may be partly 
to blame for the amount of unfavorable comment that has appeared 
in the newspapers. The Herald-Tribune summed it up well, it seems, 
by saying “The Modern Museum has never better demonstrated 
its function as a laboratory for the analysis of later day experi- 
mentation,” for surely, “interesting experiments” is an accurate 
name for most of the exhibits. 


A hundred years ago the painters revolted against the worship 
of classic forms and artificial styles, and it was more than a genera- 
tion before they ended up in the literalness of Julian’s Academy. 
The architects of the Bauhaus seem to have gone the whole way 
in one jump; functional and unadorned seems to be their measuring 
stick. Surely functionalism is not new; one of the oldest remarks 
of History of Art Teachers is ‘How would you design an insane 
asylum?” and the answer “A design of great restraint but unbal- 
anced.” The absolute truth, unadorned, in painting, ended up in a 
Bouguereau, as literal and true to life as Bauhaus Architecture is 
literal and true to steel and concrete. 


The Romans trained their artists for art in a machine age; 
they used slaves for machines, and solved many mechanical and 
engineering problems. But instead of turning their mechanics 
into artists, they turned their artists into mechanics; and the 
living rhythms of Greek architecture became cold and hard. 


Machines made modern coins stack better than the old ones, 
but they will end up in historical societies rather than in art 
museums; modern buildings will “‘stack’’ well too, but somehow 
they don’t seem very “human”’. 

—Wiii1AM H. Drury, 
St. George’s School, Newport, R. I. 
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2. The Classics 

Appleton-Century has recently published The Wonder of 
Words, by the late Isaac Goldberg. This is a book which should 
be in the library of every language teacher, and which will be 
read with profit and appreciation not only by those interested 
in the actual teaching of a language, but by any educated person. 
Dr. Goldberg everywhere shows himself a scholar and a master 
of his subject. He presents difficult subjects with clarity and pre- 
cision, and his explanations of technical points for the layman are 
models of precision and lucidity. A detailed review will appear 
in CiassicaL WEEKLY in the near future. 

Tue CrassicaAL JOURNAL offers the following articles of par- 
ticular interest: In the issue of December: Measuring Diverse 
Objectives and Achievement in Latin Teaching by J. Wayne Wright- 
stone (34.155-165). January, 1939: Further Reflections on the Forgotten 
Student, by Mary B. McElwain (34.198-212). The latter is quite up 
to Miss McElwain’s usual standard, and makes excellent reading. 

CLassicaAL WEEKLY, in the issue of December 19, 1938, printed 
two articles of value: The Scriptures in Hexameter, by Sister Anne 
Stanislaus (32.99-100) and The Classics in Canada, by Norman W. 
DeWitt (32.100-103). 

Any teacher may get on the free mailing list of the publication 
[Tava which is put out by the Italian Tourist Information Office, 
by writing to the New York Office, Palazzo d'Italia, Rockefeller 
Center. ITALIA contains dozens of fine pictures and a supple- 
ment which gives recent news of Italy, including archeological 
work. For instance, in the two issues most recently published, 
accounts are given of the progress of new excavations at Ostia, 
preparations for the great exhibition in 1942 at Rome, the plans 
for excavating the arena of the Coliseum. There is an account 
of the discovery of a burial ground near Cannae where, it may 
be well surmised, the remains that are being found are those of 
men who died in the great battle of 216 B. C. The Ara Pacis 
Augustae, fragments of which were assembled from various places, 
can now be restored with more accuracy. 

In the December issue of the BULLETIN, I mentioned my in- 
tention of giving examples of the occurrence of “learned” words 
derived from the Latin met in class reading. The following table 
shows how soon a number of them were encountered in a contem- 
porary context by the members of one class: 
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Elapsed Time 


Word Before Occurrence Where Found 
nepotism 1 day columns of Pegler and Johnson 
coercion 1 day newspaper cartoon 
sine qua non week-end Fortune article on the Chevrolet 
exhort 1 day II Timothy 4.2 
mendacious 2 days newspaper editorial 
passim 3 days Byron’s Don Juan 
miscegenation 2 days Westbrook Pegler 
fidus Achates 1 day jacket of So Red the Rose 
pristine week-end Mary Baker Eddy 
Cassandra 2 days Millis’ The Road to War 
sacerdotal 1 week Lewis’ Main Street 
excerpt 6 hours Advertisement of Victor recordings 

from Wagner 

deprecate 1 hour Five times in lines of play Libel 
atavistic 3 days Moving picture A Yank at Oxford 


At the Metropolitan Museum of Art, until February 19th, 
there will be a special exhibition of Augustan art. 


The January issue of CLAssicaAL OUTLOOK revives the ancient 
question of Thumbs Up vs. Thumbs Down—and fails to settle 
it. In the same issue is an interesting article by B. L. Ullman 
on Latin enrollment. 


The Classical Society of the American Academy in Rome 
has just been formed. Its purpose is to bring more forcefully and 
clearly to the attention of students and teachers the advantages 
offered by the Academy, either in summer or in winter sessions. 
There is nothing that a teacher can do which will be so profitable 
as spending time in purposeful study in Rome. All who have 
worked for an appreciable time at the Academy, in summer or win- 
ter, as fellows, or regular students, or as professors, are invited 
to join. Further information can be obtained from the Secretary 
of the Society, Miss Elizabeth C. Evans, Wheaton College, Norton, 
Mass. Local classical societies and similar organizations would 
do well to consider offering subventions to enable members to 
attend the 1939 Summer Session (which will again be directed 
by Professor Henry T. Rowell, of Yale). 


Although more people are likely to be interested in a summer 
in Rome than in Athens, it should be said that the Summer Session 
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of the American School at Athens is,’ of course, quite as desirable 
and profitable as that at Rome. It will be held again in 1939. 
— Joun FLAGG GUMMERE, 
The William Penn Charter School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


3. English 
THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 


The weary reader of educational periodicals who has to scru- 
tinize multitudes of flat and scrawny reports about little piddling 
experiments will find in the October number of the ENGiisH Jour- 
NAL some measure of relief. 


What Has Become of German Literature? 


Of more than ordinary importance is an article by the dis- 
tinguished publisher, B. W. Huebsch. He begins a vivid exposition 
of what has happened to German literature in the regime of Adolph 
Hitler by stating that most of the German literary works which 
appeared in the dozen years preceding the war were, despite their 
excellence, products for “home consumption.” He says that in 
the period from 1918 to 1933, however, German writers began to 
command a larger field; that this was a time when “sons of a van- 
quished nation” were beginning to become “our conquerors in 
culture; that their books were then being sought out by foreign 
publishers, and their plays were being produced in foreign theaters. 
He next asserts that in five short years after the coming of the 
dictatorship ‘“‘the picture of German letters changed utterly,” 
and that even in so short a time a flowering literature which had 
“inspired lively experimentation and healthy controversy died 
a sudden and violent death.” He sees the forces which brought 
all this about epitomized in Mern Kampr, the “book against books.” 
In Germany to-day, he reminds us, “it is worth a citizen’s head to 
possess a book by Albert Einstein, Thomas Mann, Sigmund Freud, 
Heinrich Mann, Carl Zuckmayer, Richard Beer-Hoffman, Stefan 
Zweig, Hermann Hesse, Bruno Frank, Lion Feuchtwanger, Leon- 
hard Frank, Franz Werfel, Arnold Zweig, Joseph Roth, Alfred 
Doblin, Felix Salten, Unruh, Remarque, Ludwig, Toller, and many 
other authors who use the German language as a medium, or works 
by a host of foreigners to whom Nazi ideals are repugnant. He 
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tells us that in place of books by such authors the German presses 
now turn out the productions of Hitler, Goebbels, and Goering, 
the “thoughts of Messrs. Frick, Hess, Darré, Shirach, and other 
creatures of the new regime, biographies of the political and military 
leaders, books celebrating their progress on the land and their 
prowess in the air, handbooks of Nazi tactics for man, woman, 
and child, “Strength through Joy” effusions, crazy race theories, 
attacks on Jews, Communists, Christians, Negroes, and innumer- 
able evidences of the adaptability of the writing profession to 
the current official stupidity and obscurantism.” He ends his 
admirable exposition with a few words of hope. He believes that 
when “release comes—by civil or foreign war, as in 1918 it came by 
peace and revolution—there may once more be a flood of artistic 
creation.” 


Grammar: the Swing of the Pendulum 

In these days when protests against grammar are so mono- 
tonously fashionable it is heartening to hear Reed Smith of the 
University of South Carolina utter words of defense. “At present,” 
he says, “grammar is again being attacked, chiefly in bulletins and 
reports from various progressive and radical groups of English 
teachers, and in investigations in various schools of education 
which seem to show a lack of connection between a knowledge of 
grammar and the ability to use English correctly.” He continues 
with a restatement of the well-known fact that educators who are 
“motivated both by the desire to economize on the course of study 
and by doubt that the traditional grammar is an aid to correct 
speech” have attempted ‘“‘to choose from the hundreds of gram- 
matical forms, uses, rules, and categories only those which seem 
to bear directly upon current usage.” He feels that the motive 
of these educators is good, but he sees trouble ahead “when one 
tries to cut grammar up into little pieces and say that this piece 
is of practical use in speech and that piece is not.” He believes 
that teaching grammar as a coherent system presents no insuper- 
able difficulties. He is certain that active teachers of English who 
favor the retention of grammar “‘in its full place in the curriculum” 
are in the majority. He does not think that grammar is a “‘panacea 
for all the ills of speech,”’ but he insists that those who have taught 
it “know from experience that it is a valuable ally.” Of recent 
investigations which appear to indicate that there is little “causal 
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relationship between grammar and correct speech” he says that 
neither their “number nor method. . . is convincing.’”” He makes 
a strong point in calling attention to the “undeniable contemporan- 
eousness” of grammar, and he finally quotes from an article by 
Wilson Follett which appeared in the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, October 30, 1937, an excerpt well worth requoting here: 


Now mere grammar, like anything else, can be made to seem 
more mere indeed by dismissing it with bad names — “formal” gram- 
mar (as if anyone cared how informally it is grasped, just so it is 
grasped), “dead syntax,” “arid parsing,”’ “an outworn discipline,” 
“a fetish of pedants,” and so on — but are the anti-grammarians 
really disposing of anything with these catchwords? They dig the 
grave and compose the epitaph, but is grammar really under the 
tombstone they set up? Whether we like it or not, grammar is very 
much alive and — except when we are on amiable and co-operative 
terms with it — kicking. It kicks, in fact, like a mule; and if we do 
not take adequate measures to keep it pretty well tamed and manage- 
able, it kicks us. Mere grammar is twisted into the nature of language 
about as mere gravitation is twisted into that of the physical uni- 
verse. There are moments when anyone resents gravitation very 
much, as, say, Mr. Alexander Woolcott resents grammar. But you 
do not repeal the law of gravity, if you step off a cliff into thin air. 
You only illustrate it. 


” 66 


English Grammar Again! 

In reprinting from the Minnesota JouRNAL OF EDUCATION 
an article by Dora V. Smith of the University of Minnesota, and 
placing the reprint “by way of contrast” immediately after Reed 
Smith’s defense of grammar, the editors of the ENGLIisH JouURNAL 
pay both authors a compliment; and some of us may slyly suspect 
that the indirect compliment to the defender is more telling (though 
certainly such a result could never have been produced intentionally) 
than the more direct tribute to the speaker for the prosecution. 
“Research,” says Dora V. Smith, ‘has been busy for years test- 
ing the claim for the teaching of English grammar in the high 
schools of America. For years, also, there has been considerable 
debate on the subject by those who know something of the back- 
grounds of such research and by those who apparently do not. 
The evidence is now sufficiently clear to provide some sort of 
scholarly basis on which to judge the pronouncements coming 
periodically from the press.” To substantiate her assertion she 
quotes from a number of investigators who have tried to find 
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whether there is really any connection between a knowledge of 
grammar and an ability to speak and write correctly. In all the 
cases mentioned the investigations seemed to prove that there 
was no such connection. Turning to matters of style and clarity 
of expression, she offers as an illustration a sentence lacking in 
parallelism: “I like hunting, to fish, and when I go swimming.” 
This, she explains, can be corrected by simply calling attention 
to the lack of parallelism. She feels that no mention of gerunds or 
infinitives is necessary. True enough. Nevertheless, one cannot 
help asking why she did not also deal with a sentence like this: 
If I had went into the house sooner, I would not of got wet in the rain. 
She continues, however, and refers to other studies that have ‘‘tested 
the validity of a grammatical as opposed to a usage approach to 
the mastery of English expression.”” She says, for example, that 
“with classes paired in native ability and control over language, 
Symonds of Columbia University found the juxtaposition of the 
right versus the wrong form with drill based upon recognition 
of which was correct twice as effective as grammatical explana- 
tion in improving usage. Was there any drill along with the 
“grammatical explanation’? Do not those who advocate grammar 
also employ drill? Besides, what is meant by all this setting up 
of usage as a substitute for grammar? Have we here a certain 
juggling of terms? Grammar itself is nothing but a statement 
of usage, though it may deal primarily with usages which persist 
for a long period of time, such as the custom of forming sentences 
in English with subjects and predicates. Perhaps the anti-gram- 
marians mean that we should abandon all generalizations and 
categories and test the correctness of every expression individually 
as it arises, just as we test the correct use of words and phrases 
in the stream of the more rapidly changing usages. If so, some of 
us mere teachers of English may still find our problems not fully 
solved. When a learned professor of Education writes, as one did 
recently, “those who are in on the know,” are we not justified in 
wondering whether usage is always entirely safe in the hands 
of those who profess to teach us how to teach? The author also 
finds evidence against grammar in “the recent abolition by the 
Eastern College Board of the old restrictive examination with its 
limited grammatical emphasis in favor of the comprehensive, 
which puts a premium on having something to say and ability 
to say it.” Having pondered this statement, the reader expects 
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to find some explanation for the inclusion of the now celebrated 
surprise question with which the examiners of the College Entrance 
Examination Board greeted their victims in June, 1936. No ex- 
planation is offered; in fact, no mention of that question is made. 
Perhaps it was a usage question; but to some of us it looked very 
much like a grammar question in modern dress. Let us also note 
in passing that a similar question was appended to the compre- 
hensive examination last June. The article says near the end that 
“instruction about language is, in many instances being substituted 
for the use of language.” It is certainly true, on the other hand, 
that in some places there is much using of language with apparently 
little instruction either about language itself or about its use. 
It is true that simply knowing the mechanical construction of 
an automobile will not enable one to secure a driver's license. 
It is equally true that a man can learn to drive without knowing 
anything about machinery. It is also true that there are times when 
a driver may find it exceedingly useful—and useful in a very practi- 
cal way—to know something of his automobile’s mechanism. 


Reading Preferences of High-School Boys 


John W. M. Rothney and Robert L. McCaul of Harvard 
University contribute an interesting report on a study made to 
determine whether teachers of literature are reaching their “chief 
objective,” which is, the authors tell us, “to develop the individual 
pupil’s relish for good literature and his critical standards to the 
extent that, when he reads, he will voluntarily select materials of 
superior quality.”” They found that “50 per cent or more of the 
pupils” like magazines better than books. “In order of preference,” 
they say, “the sections of the newspaper were local and school 
news, the sports page, comics and jokes, gossip columns, editorials, 
politics, book reviews, and news summaries. Magazines in order 
of preference were comic, scientific, news, boys’, popular fiction, 
movie and radio, and detective. The books dealt with sports, 
the sea, mystery, adventure, and we might say, vocational sub- 
jects, ie., ‘What engineers and surgeons do.’” They grant that 
it was encouraging to find boys “liking these kinds of magazines, 
newspapers, and books more than they did BaLttyHoo, Bunk, 
Snappy SToRIES, magazines similar to True Srory, and ‘Non- 
educational books and books not good for me.’ ”’ They conclude, 
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however, that “the English teacher fails to attain his objective.” 
Their findings lead them to recommend among other things that 
we “relate literature studied in the classroom as closely as possible 
to the pupils’ lives and to contemporary events,”’ and that we im- 
prove our methods of teaching. They are doubtless giving good 
advice. But have teachers of literature really failed? What, 
for example, would the tabulations have shown if the boys ques- 
tioned had never attended classes in literature? After all, the 
stated objective is an ideal objective. Literally, of course, teachers 
have failed to attain it, and they always will; but should we not 
take a broader view of the situation? Here, as in the case of gram- 
mar, experience may not tally with statistics. Thousands of teach- 
ers know from long subjective contact with their pupils as human 
beings that their efforts to bring about improvement in taste 
have not been futile. They know this in spite of all that objective 
research may seem to prove about the preferences of particular 
boys and girls at the particular time when a research inquiry is 
being made. Though investigations of this kind, when they are 
carefully conducted and when conclusions based upon them are 
voiced, as here, in a tone of dignified moderation, unquestionably 
have value, are they entirely reliable? The reviewer does not for 
a moment wish to attack educational research, but he does plead 
that we keep our feet on the ground; for when statistics get into 
the hands of the more vociferous radicals among the educationists 
—those who are studiosi rerum novarum—, a great deal of harm 
may be done. 


A Method for Teaching Thinking 

Arthur Minton of Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, turns his 
attention to the problem of how to teach thinking. Since this is 
a day of propaganda—much of it vicious—he holds that “‘more 
than ever, it is the part of the English teacher—dealing with the 
fundamental processes of mind that underlie the study of expression 
—to inculcate a tough-mindedness that masters both unreasoning 
passion and indolence, and weighs and asks Why? He is right. 
He offers a method of stimulating inductive thinking. This method 
is set forth in what is equivalent to a typical lesson plan. His 
article cannot be summarized fairly in a brief review; it should be 
read in full. 
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The Classroom as a Laboratory in International Relations 

Ida T. Jacobs, who teaches English in Theodore Roosevelt 
High School and is chairman of the Council’s Committee on Inter- 
national Relations, discusses the problem of “what should be 
brought to the attention of our students regarding the political 
and economic philosophies which to-day attack and are attempting 
to supplant democracy.” “We teach our students,” she says, 
“the dictatorships of Napoleon and Cromwell; we go into minute 
detail about the implications of the feudal system; we consider 
the good and evil of the economic stipulations of the guilds; we 
weigh the various economic theories of the nineteenth century. 
Should the theories solving economic and governmental malad- 
justments brazenly promulgated by fanatics, demagogues, or 
self-exploiters be left for exposition entirely to those who fathered 
them?” She continues by stating that courses in the literature 
of England and the literature of America “offer opportunities for 
better international appreciation and understanding,” and she 
outlines an activity program in which such things as the horrors 
of war and the desirability of international good will are illustrated. 
The reader can feel a certain connection between the suggestions 
offered and the fundamental purpose of the article, but that con- 
nection is not made convincingly clear. 

Although the November number contains some good articles, 
it does not rise quite to the level of its predecessor. 


The Meaning of Recent Trends in Nonfiction 


Ernest Sutherland Bates, well-known critic and author, presents 
an interesting essay which every teacher of English should read. 
He gives much important information about the present status 
of nonfictional books. ‘‘When such works,”’ he says, ‘‘ as Lancelot 
Hogben’s Mathematics for the Millions and The Evolution of Physics 
by Albert Einstein and Leopold Infield are listed among best 
sellers, Hogben’s book being, in spite of its title stiff reading for 
anyone not a mathematician by birth or training, and the other 
volume dealing with theories which, but a few years ago, we were 
assured that only twelve men in the world could understand— 
when such wonders as these occur, one is forced to ask if some 
strange sea-change has not come over the supposedly light-hearted 
American reading public.”” He admits that How to Make Friends 
and Influence People, written by “‘an author without the slightest 
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conception of disinterested friendship or permanent influence,”’ 
has enjoyed even greater popularity and made us realize that 
“in America as elsewhere the fools greatly outnumber the wise 
men’; but he insists that it is “unquestionably and amazingly 
true that nonfiction of the highest value has recently achieved 
in America a popularity heretofore attained by the novel alone.” 
He proves his contention by quoting statistics of sales given in 
the PUBLISHER’s WEEKLY; and he reminds us that though a novel 
usually far surpasses a work of nonfiction in the number of copies 
sold in any one year, the nonfictional work is likely to continue 
selling for a much greater number of years. He criticizes some of the 
writers of nonfiction for offering somewhat misleading titles and 
for writing down, sometimes, to their audience—carrying “‘sim- 
plicity almost to the point of childishness,” but he feels that, all 
things considered, America’s awakening interest in serious books 
which deal with facts rather than fiction is an encouraging sign. 
*“*At last we realize,’ he says in conclusion,”’ that democracy cannot 
stand still. It must either go forward or perish. For even political 
democracy to survive it must develop into an economic and edu- 
cational democracy wherein both material goods and the goods 
of the mind are shared by all. Our contemporary literature has 
been a valiant attempt to meet the need. This is the ultimate 
meaning of recent trends. If our hopes of democratic culture are 
destined to brutal extinction, as has already occurred with older 
and more learned peoples, at least we shall not die ingloriously 
without having fought.” 


Where Does English Come In? 

Ed. S. Fulcomer of the Lincoln School of Teachers College 
very pleasantly describes the activities of his twelfth grade which 
meets “for a double period daily to study contemporary life,” 
and attempts to show where English enters into the work of his 
students. For those students life must indeed be very delightful, 
and it must afford many of the advantages that come from such 
things as travel, sightseeing, and conversation with intelligent 
people. English seems to come in naturally and perhaps effectively. 
There is much tolerance. The classics are not “encouraged for 
all of the “students,” but one girl is even encouraged to read 
Walter Scott. Any criticism would probably be superfluous. It 
would simply bring up the disagreement between the Progressives 
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so-called and others who have not allocated that name to them- 
selves; and most teachers are sufficiently familiar with the argu- 
ments of both sides. It might be in order, nevertheless, to make 
one observation. To be taught something about contemporary 
life must necessarily be advantageous to our young people; but 
one may well doubt whether making English subsidiary is wholly 
wise. If, indeed, the course described is definitely a course in ap- 
preciation of contemporary life and the students enrolled in it 
are also enrolled in some other course offering training primarily 
in English, then there is nothing to find fault with; but the title 
of the article and the author’s insistence that English does “come 
in” suggest a different state of affairs. 


Realism in Composition 

In dealing with a class of very backward students, Mary King 
Davenport, who teaches in the John H. Reagan Senior High School, 
Houston, Texas, found it helpful to discuss “‘vividly realistic tales 
from the quality magazines’ and use those tales as source material 
for compositions. “Youth is not thrilled,” she says, “by knowing 
that ‘he’ is nominative and that ‘him’ is objective. Who is going 
to be enthusiastic about writing a theme on ‘It Pays to be Honest’ 
when his experience has often been to the contrary? The English 
class is for him a world that is unreal and senseless, one which has, 
so far as he can see, no practical use for his purposes. He is in 
the front line of the battle for existence. He wants to know how 
to arrange a safe place for himself.” Is not this a sad commentary 
on the present state of public education in America? We should in- 
deed be fools to blink the realities of life or to try to hide them 
from our pupils, but what of the unseen verities? Shall we be 
animal trainers, or shall we as teachers help our disillusioned young- 
sters to raise their eyes, at least sometimes, above the mud and 
filth at their feet? 


Can We Help to Create an American Renaissance? 

Rachel Davis-DuBois, Consultant on International Relations 
for the United States Office of Education, discusses at some length 
and in an interesting way the possibility of helping to create an 
American renaissance. ‘‘Must this needed renaissance,” she asks, 
“wait upon blind forces which are just as likely to kill its growth 
as to encourage it, or can it be planned and gradually brought about 
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by the intelligent use of the forces of social control)’ She says that 
‘careful observers can detect a gradual turning -away from laissez 
faire in industry to an era of social planning” and hopes that “the 
movement toward social planning will include also the less tangible 
but no less real or important side of our culture—that of the arts.” 
She thinks that the “social engineer” can help turn the ‘mass 
of our young people” away frem faith in money to faith in the arts, 
and she thinks that the encouragement of creativity will lead to 
the desired new birth of art. The part of the English teacher in 
the scheme will be chiefly to help “release rather than stultify 
the spirit of creativity.” Undoubtedly it would be highly desirable 
to see the advent of an American renaissance; undoubtedly cre- 
ativity should be encouraged. We usually think of a renaissance, 
however, as a spontaneous development. To one reader of this 
article, at least, the idea of a socially planned renaissance suggests 
a contradiction of terms. Even in politics pump priming has its 
limitations. We can indeed strive to make conditions favorable 
for the arts, hoping that a renaissance will come in its due time; 
but the wholesale striving for creativity now all the vogue in 
education seems to be sweeping us too much off our feet. Creative 
genius usually finds a way to overcome difficulties and express 
itself whether it be encouraged or discouraged; and where there 
is no true creative genius nothing of value is going to be created. 
Unfortunately it is still true that one cannot get blood out of a 
turnip; and so far as the ability to create works of art is concerned 
—even the latent ability— there are a great many turnips in our 
schools. 


Veneer in Vocabulary Training 

H. Wayne Driggs of New York University describes an interest- 
ing study of pupil vocabulary. Having examined a large number 
of letters written by boys and girls in junior high school, he found 
that the vocabulary of the ordinary student at the junior-high 
school stage is small. He then examined compositions written 
by the same pupils and found that the vocabulary was slightly 
more extensive, but that the increase was produced by the em- 
ployment of literary words whose meaning the writers clearly 
did not well understand. He comes to the conclusion that some- 
thing is wrong with our teaching of vocabulary and suggests that 
we teach more words expressing the vital interests of our students. 
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Ballads Old and New 


Ruth Pettigrew, a teacher at the Natrona County High School 
in Caspar, Wyoming, tells how she led her pupils to the study 
of ballads. She began with a study of cowboy ballads and Western 
songs with which they were familiar. The students became so 
much interested that they eagerly continued with a broader study 
of ballads and other narrative poems. The article contains a 
good bibliography, and a list of those ballads which were selected 
“as favorites by the pupils.” 


Reading Materials and Ability Levels 


In an article which has much value but does not because of 
its very nature give good opportunity for reviewing, Georgia E. 
Miller of the Chisholm School, Chisholm, Minnesota, shows that 
the reading material prescribed by many schools is not properly 
adapted to “varying ability levels.” Besides making good sug- 
gestions, she gives the titles of numerous books useful to a teacher 
who is trying to arouse interest in reading. 


An Experience in Integration 


Florence M. Hinchman of the Roslyn (New York) High School 
very clearly describes a project in integration. The aim was “to 
understand America better.” Each member of a group studied 
some particular phase of American life, and the record of the com- 
bined findings was made into a book. A summary of this book, 
prepared “for the use of visitors,’ forms the body of the article. 


It may seem strange to find here a reference to a classical peri- 
odical, but the reviewer would nevertheless like to call attention to 
the January number of the CLassicaL BULLETIN, because it contains 
among other good contributions a fine editorial by Professor James 
A. Kleist of Saint Louis University and an excellent article, “Quo 
Tenditis Ultra, Linguarum Doctores,” by Dr. Walton W. Blancké. 
Teachers of English who are interested in the wider general field 
of language will find both of these selections valuable. 


— SAMUEL PENDLETON CowARDIN, JR., 
The Lebanon School, 
New Lebanon, New York. 
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4. Modern Languages 
MoperN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
November, 1938 


P. H. Churchman, Our Hierarchy of Values. Here is a scholarly, 
penetrating and measured presentation and analysis of the back- 
ground and training of modern ianguage teachers. Mr. Churchman 
considers the product, i.e., himself and ourselves, and finds us— 
what we are and know ourselves to be—a mixture of good and bad, 
of “revolutionary fanatics”, “pundits of scholarship!’’, followers of 
this new method or that old tradition. He does not stop to esti- 
mate the relative merits of the diverse approaches to the teacher’s 
task in the classroom, rightly conceiving that we are all engaged 
in the same work, and that our aims are essentially the same. 
He turns his full spotlight, however, on the preparation of the 
teacher in college and graduate school, and he finds this preparation 
excellent in many ways, but inadequate. 

Although Mr. Churchman is concerned primarily with col- 
lege teachers, the secondary school teachers of today cannot but 
be interested in, and those of the future may well profit by, such 
changes as he suggests. 

How many of our graduate students are turned out yearly 
well-grounded in medieval texts, authorities of doubtful value 
in this or that aspect of linguistics or philology, but with little 
or no notion of how to tackle the job of teaching! Mr. Churchman 
is much disturbed by the lack of foresight on the part of institutions, 
and feels that it is the duty of the college and graduate school to 
provide its students with courses which will turn their attention 
to some of the more immediate pedagogical problems which they 
must face and give them some knowledge of educational history 
and theory. Not only are the products of our graduate schools 
ignorant of education and pedagogical issues, but they often have 
only the flimsiest notions of the culture, civilization and even 
literature of the people or peoples whose language they are study- 
ing. 

Mr. Churchman makes many suggestions for reform which, 
to this reviewer, seem not only excellent but imperative, if we are 
to escape malicious jibes, such as those expressed in a late issue 
of Time magazine, to the effect that we as language teachers are 
distributors of and seekers after “useless knowledge”. I shall 
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not attempt to enumerate these suggestions. It is enough to say 
that they aim to loosen the frozen grip of medieval scholarship 
on graduate study and to allow scholars to devote themselves to 
literature, and to require of the “intending teacher’ some study 
of educational psychology, history and methodology. 


French Book List. Titles of some of the best known and most 
significant books published recently in France (most of them in 
1937), with a brief notice as to the nature of the book. 


G. Giltner, Motivation, Socialization, Correlation, Integration. 
This frightening title is but a quasi-quotation of phrases which 
are constantly in the mouths of modern language teachers. Miss 
Giltner is not concerned in her article with an exposition of theory, 
but with a statement of such practice as is in vogue in her high 
school. The success which obviously rewards this practice is due 
largely to two factors: (1) utilization of significant realia in stim- 
ulating observation and curiosity; (2) vitalizing of the course by 
requiring bits of individual research or study on subjects drawn 
from their reading or allied material. 


Mopern LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
December, 1938 


E. Rose, German Composition in Advanced Classes. There 
are sO many ways of teaching and of administering doses of com- 
position to classes that one wonders what more can be said on the 
subject. Mr. Rose’s presentation has, however, the great advan- 
tages of clarity and economy in the use of words, and gives a neat 
summary of practical measures which he has found useful in the 
teaching of free composition. 


M. Talmey, The Auziliary Language Question. When one is 
not overly familiar with such manifestations of linguistic activity 
as International, Universal or Model Languages, any sort of ex- 
ploratory journey into the realms of Ido, Esperanto, Volapiik, 
Arulo and Gloro (as the various synthetic languages are called) 
leaves the victim in a mingled state of incredulity and admiration. 
That this matter of a universal language is challenging is, however, 
not open to question. Dr. Talmey has definite and, what seem to 
be, penetrating and reasonable ideas on the construction, use and 
value of these languages. 
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The modern trend, it seems, is away from the idea of an inter- 
national language, which would eventually displace all local idioms, 
and towards an auxiliary language which “is meant chiefly for ed- 
ucated persons and mainly for communicating ideas of social, eco- 
nomic, scientific and educational importance.” The author points to 
mathematical symbols as an example of an already existing artificial 
language, and adds that this use of symbols in the field of Mathe- 
matics can and is being duplicated in the language of ordinary 
communication by scholars and innovators such as himself. 


This problem of understanding is such an acute one and of 
such delicacy that one is permitted to question the practical value 
in any widespread use of an auxiliary language. A substitute word 
or symbol in an artificial language for a word but vaguely under- 
stood in the original tongue will not avoid the confusion of the 
speaker, nor help the hearer to understand. And most discourse 
is made up of great quantities of words, the exact definition of 
which escape the participants. 

L. MacClintock, Cultural Patterns and the Language Teacher. 
In the course of this article, Mr. MacClintock says “every word 
carries a social import.’”’ This has a direct bearing on the subject 
of the preceding review, that is, the question of an artificial lan- 
guage. The impossibility of expressing this “social import’ in 
an artificial word is apparent. Perhaps it is not important that 
it should, but understanding cannot be complete without it. Mr. 
MacClintock feels that this ‘‘social import” inherent in every word 
of a language, the cultural patterns expressed or implied in speech, 
literature, art and institutions of a foreign people, are of especial 
value to the American student as a means of comparing and con- 
trasting them with his own heritage. Only thus will he become 
truly aware of his own culture, the character of his own people 
and institutions, and hence better able to judge them and utilize 
them. 


O. A. Greiner, The Main Objective in the Study of Foreign 
Languages. This objective is that “our students . . . should be 
intelligent about language.” That is, that they should understand, 
for example, just what a dictionary is, what a grammar is, what 
are spelling, diction, punctuation, pronounciation, origin of lan- 
guages, slang, etc. As Mr. Greiner presents his case, one cannot 
but agree, for a thorough understanding of these questions implies 
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mastery of them in the languages under study. Too infrequently 
they are sadly neglected or misunderstood by student and teacher. 
— Harris H. Tuomas, 
The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 


5. Natural Science 

Albert A. Michelson was one cf the “three American physi- 
cists whose work has been most epoch-making and whose names 
are most certain to be frequently heard wherever and whenever 
in future years the story of physics is told.” The other two are 
Benjamin Franklin and Josiah Willard Gibbs. (I wonder if “In- 
formation Please’’ could guess two out of three.) 

Few of us know much about Michelson, and when Robert 
Millikan writes about him we have something worth reading. 
Millikan “worked side by side with him for a quarter of a century 
and more.’ Most of us know about Michelson’s work on the velo- 
city of light, but according to Millikan the “permanence of his 
place in physics undoubtedly rests in largest measure upon his 
invention of the Michelson interferometer, and what he accomplished 
with it.” And who of us knows much about Michelson “the man”’ 
—the first American Nobel Laureate? The January ScrentTIFIC 
MontTHu ty is worth possessing if for no other reason than to have 
this Millikan story of Michelson. 

Another man whose life and work should be better known to 
science teachers is the 19th century chemist Liebig. A scholarly 
account of certain phases of his career appears in the December 
JOURNAL OF CHEMICAL Epucation. The most interesting part of 
the record consists of the letters written by Liebig to his parents. 

The December number of ScHoot ScrENCE AND MATHEMATICS 
describes a piece of physics apparatus that should be in every labora- 
tory. Most laboratories do have an apparatus to demonstrate 
the geometrical properties of mirrors by means of experiments 
that employ plane, convex and concave mirrors of fixed curvature. 
In this article, called Experiments With a Mirror of Variable Cur- 
valure, the author describes the important advantages of a device 
which enables students to observe “‘the gradual change of the 
curvature of a mirror and the consequent change of its optical 
properties.” 

These who are interested in a new kind of chemistry text book 
for an elementary course based upon the historical approach 
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should procure a copy of John C. Hogg’s An Introduction to Chem- 
istry. The book is obviously intended for those who are not going 
to be bothered very much by the necessity of examination. Much 
theoretical work now given in the usual first course in chemistry 
is purposely omitted, the most obvious example being the theory 
of ionization. The book contains over 100 experiments and many 
of these are quantitative in character. The book obviously is in- 
tended to supply the students with an excellent background for 
the future study of chemistry. Objections will be offered undoubt- 
edly from the point of view of certain practical aspects, but the 
author, in this work, is more interested in revising the present 
curriculum than he is in doing better the things we already are 
doing. 
— Rosert N. Hikert, 
The Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. 


6. Social Sciences 
Unto Caesar. F. A. Vorer. 
G. P. Putnam’s, 1938, $3.00. 303 pp. 


Many contemporary books on European politics written by 
reporters and “diplomatic correspondents” are interesting enough 
in their way if one is looking for the sensational and the gossipy 
personal adventures of the writer. Many of us are highly satisfied 
to have our personal prejudices confirmed by reading that the 
dictators and their friends are men of small intellect, hate, and 
ignorance. Having read through a hundred different interviews 
with the great and near-great, acquired as many different impres- 
sions of those who seem to be extraordinarily liberal of their time to 
wandering reporters, we probably ask ourselves—So what! 

A very different author is F. A. Voigt, now foreign affairs 
editor of the Manchester Guardian, formerly foreign correspondent 
in practically every European country for the same newspaper. 
Nowhere in his book does he gossip of personal experiences or of 
the eminent people he has known. While personalities cannot 
be ignored, he writes primarily of ideas in contemporary Europe, 
and essentially as a defender of human liberty. 

The greatest spiritual menace today, thinks Voigt, is the illu- 
sion that happiness and security can be achieved by force. With 
this as his main theme, the author appraises National Socialism 
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and Communism as two secular reugions, identical in purpose, 
both anti-capitalist and anti-democratic revolutions promising 
the masses the Millenium on Earth. 

*“Marxism has led to fascism and National Socialism because, 
in all essentials, it is fascism and National Socialism.” 

The reader will find no simple exposition of these ideologies, 
and certainly no final conclusions of a middle way. The material is 
too abundant for a systematic treatise in one small book, and the 
political and economic contradictions of today are far too involved 
to allow a simple solution of man’s affairs. 

The book plunges immediately into an attack on Marxism, 
with no attempt to consider the causes of that philosophy or “myth” 
and with the assumption that Russian communism is Marxism, 
and Marxism as nothing but the Russian form. One feels that 
the assumption and the attack are somewhat unthoughtful even 
if sincere. However, the author is actually attacking not Marxism 
in itself but “the first great modern attack on philosophy and 
science,” and all secular religions which are despotic in their methods 
and mentality which “enthrone the modern Caesar, collective 
man, the implacable enemy of the soul.” 

The argument then derives from the position that Marxism 
and National Socialism are related to each other as myth to counter- 
myth. For the Marxist the oppression of the ages works out man’s 
darkening fate, from ancient slavery, through feudal oppression, 
the worse oppression of capitalism, until universal revolution brings 
freedom and the Millenium. The National Socialist offers a different 
explanation for present conditions—the myth that race-pollution 
is the cause, with the doctrine of race and nationhood as the solu- 
tion. 

Hitler conceives his mission as the duty of uniting within 
the frontiers of “Greater Germany” the “superior race,” to be 
master not only in its “own” realm but master over “inferior” 
races. This is what Germany conceives her mission to be, thinks 
Voigt, both towards itself and towards mankind, and in this lies 
the principal purpose of the German revolution of 1933. The 
danger is that the revolution is not a purely domestic concern, 
but is as universally dangerous as is the Marxist doctrine. He 
claims that the Nazi revolution was not the product of Versailles 
and post-war conditions, both of which were merely interludes, 
but simply a more fanatical exhibition of a long-existing German 
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purpose. It is interesting to interpolate here that in 1907 Sir 
Eyre Crowe, a high official in the Foreign Office, wrote a confi- 
dential memorandum on Anglo-German relations in which he 
claimed that 

“the vague and undefined schemes of Teutonic expansion 
are but the expression of the deeply-rooted feeling that Ger- 
many has by the strength and the purity of her national pur- 
pose, the fervor of her patriotism . . . established for herself 
the right to assert the primacy of German national ideals.” 
Mussolini is not a “man possessed” but rather an opportunist 

politician who might have climbed high in any abnormal situation, 
keenly aware of the value of myths to dominate the populace, 
but not comparable to Lenin and Hitler in their fanaticism. These 
two are revolutionaries, the one presenting an already existing 
handbook of revolution as an absolute truth, the other producing, 
in Mer Kampr, a handbook for revolutionaries that contains more 
practical advice about revolutionary tactics than all the Marxian 
literature put together. Hitler offers the same happiness that 
Marx and Lenin offered—the happiness of complete abandonment 
to clear certainty and absolute truth. Lenin made a revolution; 
Hitler has made revolutionaries. 

The strength of Hitler, who has belied Marxian prophecies 
of proletarian revolution in Germany, is due to the fact that his 
movement is a synthesis of four major trends of post-war evolu- 
tion—anti-Semitism, anti-communism, anti-capitalism, and nation- 
alism. By using these alternatively Hitler has made a wider appeal 
than the communists, and by cleverly branding capitalism and 
class-war as Jewish evils has won the support of capitalists and 
the bourgeoisie. 

“The Jew has served National Socialism as a kind of 
domestic foe, a substitute for a foreign foe, over whom vic- 
tories can be won—easy victories, over the defenseless, but 
presented as though they were arduous and heroic.” 

“This is Hitler’s greatest achievement: that he has, through 
tremendous intensity of conviction, accompanied by an almost 
mediumistic intuitiveness, and a hard, peasant cunning, im- 
posed his mythological world, first on a few followers, then 
on vast multitudes, who in a few years coalesced under the 
hypnotic contagion of his fervor and his messianic vision; 
that he kept millions in a state of hot incandescence, so creating 
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a revolutionary movement which, for ardent militancy, for 
organized strength, and inner cohesion, has never been sur- 
passed.” 


With the author’s claim that the Hitler movement did not 
come from Versailles but is simply the German genius come into 
its own, his arguments lead us into a maze from which there is no 
apparent exit, for he claims that a more generous peace would have 
led to an earlier revival of German militarist nationalism. But 
to achieve the permanent elimination of the German menace it 
would have been necessary to establish permanent domination— 
itself an impossible task, he claims. Germany today is not merely 
removing the consequences of her defeat, but is pursuing a forward 
policy from her position in 1914. But, says the author, it is incorrect 
to take too mechanistic a view and assume that war mus! come, 
for ‘‘another German defeat is more likely to be another Carthage 
than another Versailles.” And that would seem to be contra- 
dictory! Mr. Voigt is so obsessed with his hatred of fanaticism 
that he regards all force as evil—even, apparently any forceful 
attempt to crush the danger which threatens European peace and 
security. Does he offer any alternative to actual warfare, since 
that is in itself so disastrous, as a means of evading what he 
appears to consider as the inevitable catastrophe? One might hope 
that his statement that ‘‘the love of peace is inseparable from the 
determination to defend it’ heralds some suggestion, even if no 
solution. At least, some method of attempting universal peace, 
perhaps collective sanctions. But his answer is valueless, for the 
mention of “sanctions” immediately conjures up, for Mr. Voigt, 
the threat of force. 





“The Pax Europaica cannot be achieved by political means 
alone, or even principally by political means. It can only 
come through the rebirth of the European consciousness in 


the heritage that has come down to us from Athens, Rome, and 
Jersusalem.”’ 


That means that we needn't bother ourselves too much about 


active measures, and England need not be criticized for her strangely 
contradictory action in choking the League of Nations. 


“This doctrine (sanctions) is analagous to the doctrine of 
the proletarian dictatorship which would establish social peace 
by making class-war permanent and universal. ‘Sanctions’ 
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are the counterpart of the revolutionary terror—the pur- 
pose of either is peace, but the effect of both is the consoli- 
dation, through war or the threat of war, of power in the hands 
of those who hold it. . . . To erect the ‘punishment of the 
aggressor’ into a general system would be to concentrate 
immense power into a few hands and establish an abominable 
and universal tyranny.” 

Not only that, but Mr. Voigt warns us that sanctions, as much 
a myth as Marxism and National Socialism, threaten to convert 
Earth into a Hell. Is this Mr. Voigt or the Conservative Govern- 
ment speaking? 

Up to this point the author has offered some good discussion 
and criticism of the course of political Marxism in Russia and Ger- 
many; his analysis of Mern Kampr is well worth reading; and his 
realistic treatment of sanctions is timely for those of us who may 
too often disregard the practical dangers of that doctrine, although 
he apparently fails to recognize that force must sometimes be coun- 
tered with measures that are more practical than ideal. The book 
shows great insight into many of the more evident political pheno- 
mena in Europe, and yet it is disappointing because of its lack of 
suggestions, let alone conclusions. The last part gives a frank 
analysis of England’s vulnerability, and by omission rather than 
definition approves of any policy which will leave England alone. 
Because she is dependent on foreign markets and investments and 
sensitive to events all over the world, since she is more vulnerable 
than any other country because she is vulnerable everywhere, 
she must have no long-range policy, she must proclaim no principle 
for which she will go to war. 

From such premises as these, some of which cannot be denied, 
the author draws conclusions which are contradictory and of 
doubtful validity, for he is trying to excuse Britain’s foreign policy 
by defending the status quo, a far too idealistic and self-satisfied 
attitude in a rapidly-changing world. 

A few excerpts, placed together, may offer some surprising 
contradictions. 

“Every order, whether social or international, is a precarious 

and ever-shifting balance of forces. The strength of England 

lies mainly in her ability to preserve the balance.” 


“After a prodigious rearmament she (England) is hardly 
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strong enough to defend the Pax Britannica. She could take 
a leading part in the enforcement of peace all over the world 
only if all her moral and material resources were subordinated 
to one purpose—war.” 

“To provoke aggression is certainly an outrage, but aggression 
has to be resisted if it menaces a vital interest, whether it 
has been provoked or not.” 

“War (whether masquerading as ‘sanctionist’ or not) is a 
calamity of such an awful kind, and so uncontrollable an 
instrument, and so full of uncertainty, that any government 
commiting a country to war, except to defend the lives and 
present and future happiness of its people against a mortal 
danger, deserves to be swept out of existence.” 

“The problem of the Pax Europaica cannot be a primary 
object of foreign policy. Foreign policy is, or should be, 
dominated by the immediate demands of the day. To dis- 
regard these demands, to neglect the defense of vital interests 
for the sake of an ideal (for disarmament, the League of Nations, 
‘collective security,’) will never promote European unity 
but European anarchy. 4 





What constitutes future happiness? Can it be obtained by 
considering only the immediate demands of the day? Can England 
afford to let her people starve in the future because of aggressor 
acts? What methods will she use to protect her interests, what- 
ever they may be! Does not the very fact of rearmament mean 
that England regards one thing as far worse than war, and that 
the loss of the right to protect her primary interests? 


The policy demanded by English interests, says Voigt 
3 is neither one of intervention nor of aloofness. 
Any general coercive system would be fatal to England if 
it were to dominate her policy. Isolation would be no less 
fatal. . . . It is for England to distrust all political abstrac- 
tions, to have a bias in favor of detachment and isolation 
and against all alliances, coalitions, and commitments, but 
to shun doctrinaire isolation, and to conclude alliances, join 
coalitions, and take on commitments whenever the defense of 
her vital interests leaves no alternative. 
The facts which Mr. Voigt ignores are that other nations 
may not be interested in alliances at the time when England is; 
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furthermore he leaves unanswered the possibility that England 
may be forced by increasing armaments to subordinate her present 
economy to a false one based on the armament industry, in which 
the government may well become employer and buyer, and thus 
find herself pursuing the identical methods of the totalitarian states. 
The author seems unfortunately to be defending the very thing 
that he attacks—secular religions—for he is surely advocating 
the status quo in favor of the satisfied, whether they represent a 
class or a nation; and it is very doubtful whether Mr. Voigt’s 
sincere philosophic utterances are considered by the very people 
for whom he writes them. 

That the author should be bewildered as to the best course 
of action is understandable, but that he should be so contradictory 
and ideal in the face of practical developments is almost exaspera- 
ting. 


“England’s most difficult and tragic foreign problem is Ger- 


many. England. ... stands for all that the Third Realm 
hates and in the way of all she wants.” 
“The principal antithesis in the world today is . . . between 


” 


London and Berlin. 


“The terrible ‘German problem’ cannot be ‘solved’ by this 
or that action or policy. There is only one practical way of 
dealing with it, namely, to take all the naval, military, aerial 
and diplomatic precautions needed to avert the dangers which 
the problem contains.” 

“But the problem of the Pax Europaica is, above all, a prob- 
lem of civilization, and can never be sclved or solve itself 
without a renewal of the heritage that has come from Athens, 
Rome, and Jerusalem.” 


The book offers much in philosophical thought on politics 
and is very obviously in the liberal tradition. While at times 
repetitious and heavy, and occasionally contradictory, it is never- 
theless a contribution in that it forces us to reconsider some of 
our own facile solutions to modern affairs. Its sincerity of purpose, 
while perhaps somewhat blinkered by its preoccupation with Eng- 
land’s future, is a challenge to anyone who will condemn or praise 
outright any apparently clear course of action in today’s conflicting 
ideologies. Those of us who realize the plight and aspirations of 
democracy will have something to think about. 
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The American People 
Wituram A. Hamm 
D. C. Heath, 1938. 1054+1vi pp. $2.20 

This new book in Heath Correlated Social Studies Series 
offers a unit-organization text for the eleventh and twelfth grades. 
The book is attractive to the student, generally well written, 
equipped with excellent mechanical devices, wel! illustrated, amply 
supplied with maps, and offers the very sound method of topical 
teaching. 

The subject matter minimizes wherever possible military 
and political campaigns, and emphasizes the essentially important 
social, economic, and political development of the United States. 
Economic and social events are not isolated but provide a back- 
ground for political development so that the student realizes the 
interaction of various historical forces. Economic and _ political 
terms, such as preferential ballot, referendum, collectivism, holding 
company, hard for the young student to understand and fre- 
quently not explained explicitly in texts are here carefully defined 
throughout the book. 

Dividing the book into seven units, the author has given over 
the first half of the text to events through the period of the Civil 
War. The first unit treats the colonial background and the libera- 
tion of the colonies from English domination. His treatment of 
the causes of the Revolutionary War is an example of the impar- 
tiality generally to be found throughout the book. 

The second unit deals topically with the struggle to unite 
the country, ending with an excellent chapter on the Federal con- 
stitution. Here not only are the details of the constitution stated, 
but a brief section discusses its growth by interpretation. 

Unit three deals with the rise of American Nationality, stress- 
ing the important influence of the Supreme Court upon National- 
ism. The significant contribution of Chief Justice Marshall is 
given in an excellent presentation in simple language of his princi- 
pal decisions. 

Closing the first half of the book with Unit Four, the author 
presents, in “Nationalism and Sectionalism,” the problems of 
banks, slavery, social conflicts, the Civil War and Reconstruction. 
Questions well handled here are those of tariffs and the bank con- 
troversy. 
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In the fifth unit, on industrial and social changes in America, 
the author appears to be overwhelmed with his mass of facts and 
statistics, and the sense of evaluation to be found throughout 
the book generally is lost here. The invention of electricity, 
the aeroplane, the movies, radio, and mass production is each 
obviously extremely important, but the treatment of these topics 
is little more than mere cataloging, with little interpretation of 
real significance. The chapter on social and intellectual changes, 
coming as it does halfway in the book, is anticipatory besides 
being too detailed for appreciation by young students. The literary 
and of doubtful value. 





section is practically a summary of names 

The next three hundred pages deal entirely with domestic 
problems. Politics and campaigns 1865-1900, politics in the 20th 
century, the agrarian problem 1865-1900, and in the 20th century, 
currency problems, transportation and government intervention, 
public utilities, and immigration are each treated topically in 
separate chapters. By use of this method the student is made to 
realize that modern problems are the result of past development 
as, for example, in the chapter on the Labor Movement, where 
the author discusses the rise of early labor movements, the history 
of the A. F. of L., and so on, so that recent legislation such as the 
N. R. A. and the Trades Disputes Act is made understandable. 


The book concludes with its seventh unit tracing the foreign 
policy of the United States. 

Each chapter is prefaced with about half a dozen leading ques- 
tions that are answered in the text. At the end of each chapter 
is a list of significant terms; questions on the text; a further list 
of questions for wider study and discussion; suggested readings 
on various topics with specific page references in about a dozen 
well-known books such as Bassett, Beard, Commager, Forman, 
and the American Nation Series; and annotated references to 
biography and fiction. For those teachers who require note-book 
work the chapter subdivision headings, in bold face, and paragraph 
captions provide a well organized summary of each chapter. At 
the end of the volume there is a chart of date events arranged 
by presidential administrations and in comparative column form 
under various titles of industry, labor, tariffs, foreign affairs. A 
complete text of the Constitution ends the volume. It is under- 
stood that a Teacher's Manual and student’s workbook to 
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accompany the text, with detailed references to further material 
and suggestions for further study, are now in preparation. 

Certain minor criticisms can be made about oversimplification 
in some definitions, particularly in explanations of modern political 
ideologies. Some of the questions for further study are apt to be 
over-ambitious, particularly those demanding wide documentary 
investigation. It is generally a much more mature student than 
a twelfth-grader who can handle a report on the problems involved 
in the admission of political refugees during the 1930's, or an in- 
vestigation on the operation of the National Labor Relations Act 
of 1935. Such questions may lead to facile and worthless answers 
that have no depth, and they are properly the material for students 
with a mature historical approach. 

Those minor criticisms apart, the book is essentially well- 
organized, impartial, and stimulative in presentation and content 
of thoughtful discussion and evaluation. 

— LEONARD F. JAMES, 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
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